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Hon. JOHN HOGAN, of Missouri, 


DELIVERED AT THE ¢ ui 
Mass Meeting of Irishmen at Grover’s Theatre, Washington, on Wednes- 


day Evening, August 1, 1866, ‘ 


Mr. HoGAan having been introduogd, addressed the immense audience 
as follows: isa ti eas wk 


MR. CHAIRMAN, Lapies and Gunrtemen: I know not how to 
thank you for the invitation you have given to me to be present’ at’a 
demonstration like this. Iam overwhelmed withthe honor. Here, 
as I glance my eye around, I find the men, and the women too—God 
bless. the women always, [Cheers.] I find them in this land patrioti- 
cally seeking to perpetuate the blessings that they came here to enjoy; 

' and in this house, this magnificent assemblage, this gathering of Irish- 
men, meeting in order to unite together to,make the Irish name a 
tocsin of power in the United States, I am proud that I have the 


the land, but as Irish-Americans, feeling we have an interest inthe 
dand, and.a determination to maintain its liberties unimpaired, {, 


uch of aone.. >» 
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by your worthy Chairman to-night to the fact that an organization 
among the Irish, known as Fenianism, has been the means, by some 
means or other, of bringing a degree of animosity among the ranks 
of Irishmen; not because we oppose Fenianism as such, but because 
some men with sinister motives seek to make it the means of their 
own aggrandizement and the building up of a party ; and they do 
not care if évery Irishman in the land was sunk in ruin so they, upon 
his shoulders, rode into power. _ [Cheers. ] 

Now, upon that subject, my fellow-citizens, before I go further, I 
desire, with your permission, to make some remarks, and as it is a sub- 
ject which may have some difficulties about it, I have chosen, for the 
first time in. my life, in making a public speech, to reduce them to 
writing, and these I want to present to you, if you will permit me to 
read them. I hardly know whether I can or not. I am not a very 
old man, [laughter,] as you can see; but, ina period of active service 
of some thirty years, perhaps, I never have. attempted to prepare a 
speech in advance of its delivery. I am a novice at this thing, and, 
‘young as I am, I find I am a little near-sighted, and have to use other 
eyes to help my own. (Putting on spectacles.) 


Mr. Hogan then read as follows his remarks, being frequently in- 
terrupted by applause : 


Now, as to the Fenians, the invasion of Canada, and the President’s 
interposition, I wish to say a few words. 

The invasion of Canada, at the time and under the circumstances, 
did not, I apprehend, meet the hearty concurrence and cordial support 
of all the friends of Irish liberty and nationality, either in this coun- 
try or at home. [Applause.] Indeed, many of the most thoughtful 
Fenians in this country themselves deemed it rather ill-advised and 
premature. 
~ But I do not wish to enter into this quarrel or reopen any sores. 
T am an Irishman, the friend of Ireland and the Irish. I there drew 
my first breath. My mother lies buried beneath its. green sod, and 
there sleep my ancestors. I feel the sorrows of my native land. I 
long, as do all, for her freedom from the thraldom which, for hundreds 
of years, has crushed her, and caused the expatriation of her brave sons 
and beautiful daughters, until, in all the civilized lands of the earth, 
the Irish are to be found, cultivating the arts, enriching the literature, 
adorning all the learned professions, developing the industry, or 
working the soils of their adopted countries, and on all proper ocea- 
sions illustrating the bravery, the fearless disregard of danger, the 
prowess, the dash, the courage, the devotion which has ever charac- 
terized the race from the earliest periods to the present hour. 

But while I feel all this and much more, I may still question whether 
the time for this last stroke had come, whether the place was fitly 
chosen, and the leaders of the movement adequate to the task they had 
undertaken. But what I now. wish chiefly to speak to you about is 
the action of the President of the United States in the matter, and the 
use which certain persons seek to make of that action, to inspire Irish- 
men with prejudice against him, and, if possible, turn them to the sup- 


port of his opponents. 
\. 
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Now, these two points I desire so to elaborate as that my country- . 
men here and elsewhere may properly appreciate the position, and, 
acting calmly, dispassionately, understandingly, arrive at proper con- 
clusions. What, then, has President Johnson done in reference to the © 
Fenians? * 

Voice. He refused to let them go to Canada. 

Mr. Hogan. Now, every one of you know that if the Irish element. 
had been allowed to go to Canada there would not have been a grease: 
spot of it left. [Laughter and cheers.] ; 

He issued a “proclamation of neutrality” and forbade the invasion 
of Canada by armed forces from the United States. But you may ask 
why did he do this. Why, did he not let them go, and wipe out the 
British power on our Northern border? Simply because the law re- 
quired him to do so. He was sworn to execute the laws.. He did not 
make them. He could not repeal them. He must enforce them while 
upon the statute book, and, my friends, had he failed to do it, the very 
men who now abuse him and seek to get up a bad feeling among the 
Fenians against him, because of its enforcement, would have been the 
first to have denounced him for the neglect, and no doubt would have 
tried to impeach him for failing to enforce the laws. [Applause and cries 
of “That’s so.”]- We were at peace with England. No invasion of 
her soil by hostile armies from our shores could be permitted without 
rendering the President liable for failure to prevent such. But, besides 
this, the time was most inopportune. We have just gone through a 
great war. The course of England in that struggle has been the occa- 
sion of remark. She too has her ‘neutrality laws,” yet she failed to 
enforce them. She permitted.in her ports, while professedly at peace 
with us, vessels to be fitted out to prey upon our commerce. “We have 
a right to claim of her reparation for the wrongs she permitted to be 
inflicted upon*us by reason of her non-enforcement of her laws. ‘I 
have reason to believe-our Government has.demanded payment for 
those damages, and that demand will be enforced. Now, if, pending 
those negotiations, we had ourselves permitted, or even winked at 
analogous violations of similar laws, how could we enforce our claims? 
And this invasion was therefore ill-advised and inopportune, and for 
this reason’ the President must forbid it. He dare not at that. period 
allow the advantages possessed by us to be wrested from us by any 
body of men. And I am free to say that it looks a little as if some of 
the prime movers in this matter only labored to thwart the purposes © 
of the President and bring him into a dilemma for his own injury. 

If he failed to: enforce the “ neutrality laws,” and thus lost the van- 
tage ground we. possessed in our negotiations with and demands upon 
the English Government, then his opponents would accuse him of great 
error and weakness, with dereliction of duty, malfeasance in office, and 
failure to enforce the laws, and then they could and would “impeach” 

him and remove him from office. On the other hand, if the Fenian 
leaders would be induced to go on, and on one pretext or another get 
up a furore amongst the Irish people, ardent, impulsive, as they are 
known to be, and the President. then, as soon as possible, when the 
overt act is performed, shall forbid the consummation and stop the 
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invasion, then they will raise a cry against him because he has’ done 
this, denounce him.as having no friendship for the Irish, who’ in the 
main are his supporters; and, if this large element can be drawn from 
the ranks of the Conservatives, where they have heretofore been found, 
and trausferred by flattery or otherwise in the rapidly depleting col- 
umns of the Radicals, it may secure the continued ascendency of this 
party and assure them of one more victory. 

This looks very much to me as if it was the animus of the movement, 
in the minds of ‘some of the chief operators or wire-pullers, and this 
idea is greatly strengthened*by the later commingling of some of 
the chiefs of the apparently discordant elements. 

But there was another motive, which doubtless actuated the President 


and induced the issue of this proclamation—that is, humanity. He- 


knew well the intrepidity and valor which characterized the Irish 
troops in our Jate struggle.. Well read in history, he was conversant 
with this characteristic of our race on every battle-field, either at 
home or-abroad. 

He knew 'that, under existing circumstances and laws, the men 
from this side engaged must fight under great disadvantages ; that con- 
sequently multitudes must unnecessarily suffer or be slain; families 
would thus be made to mourn; our country, after having lost so many, 
would be still further depleted of its men, and little, if any,‘ good 
would come of the effort. Bee 

The President, therefore, for this cause also interposed to prevent the 
effusion of blood,.and, instead ‘of blame, should, in my opinion, ré- 
ceive the thanks of every dispassionate Irishman in all the land. If 
England make no reparation for the damage done us—make not to 
us ample justice for her recent action or want of action—possibly 
Andrew Johnson may same day inform her, as once Andrew Jackson 
informed France—‘“Our claims are just—we will no longer’ parley— 
reparation at once, or else——you take.the consequences.” 

He may thenissue another ee ese and not Canada only, but 
Ould Ireland itself may cheer the hope of Hrin’s sons, and be the battle 
ery of liberty to Ireland and the Irish. But all this would have been 
frustrated had he not opportunely interposed. We have done to pre- 
serve our neutrality laws what England should have done in Our recent 
struggle. We have all the vantage ground. We can now enforeé our 
claims, and Irishmen should rejoice that, for a temporary purpose,.our 
Government did not allow the loss of such great advantages. ‘ 

Now, my countrymen, from an examination of all,these considera- 
tions, I ask you, Was not the President right in issuing his procla- 
mation of neutrality? Iam sure you all think with me he was. But 
you have recently found new apparent supporters. You have been 
- eulogized by Radicals, and learn that some of your partially-trusted 
leaders have been seeking to bring you into an alliance as strange as 
it is unnatural. But some of you say that you were by some one en- 
couraged to believe that this proclamation, even if issued, would not 
be rigidly enforced, whereas, the strongest possible effort for conviction 
have been made by all the officers of the law. : 

My countrymen, let me assure you the President had no wish to 


oppress. The orders he gave would have led to prosecutions in the - 
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courts, Of course, against those'on whorh the laws would operates but 
there was no harsh treatment, no unnecessary severity conte ts) ted; 
and if there was manifested anything else, it was to carry owt the 
general plan of the opponents of the President, many of whom are in 
receipts of salaries and positions of trust under the Administration, 
and still are covertly at work, in Combination with theavowed enemies 
of the President, to bring him into disrepute with the Fenians, and 
' through them With the Irish élement in the land. 

Countrymen, can you have forgotten his kindness to our people; do 
you not recollect how promptly, at the request of the organization, when 
it was a unit, he released John Mitchell and permitted him to go on 
your account ‘to France? Can you forget how promptly he caused 
transportation to ‘their homes to be furnished from the frontier to all 
the men engaged ‘in the late “invasion ?” ore 

The President is your friend and the friend of your race, but he is 
so situated as to be ‘unable to’ speak in behalf of his action and vin- 
dicate the propriety of his views and the purity of his motives ; yet 
his opponents without ‘stint can in‘all the land denourice his acts ‘as 
wrong, while they know ‘he could not’do léss than he has done and 
be blameless. But be not deceived, my fellow-citizens and country- 
men, by the apparent sympathy'for you, now so artfully, so ardently 
professed by thé Radical element im this country. It is all for 
effect. They want your votes at the next election, and,’as I have 
before said, it ‘looks ‘to me’as ifthey were the moving cause of this 
Canadian invasion, ‘with the ‘hope ‘something of it/might inure to 
their benefit and place the President in’a dilemma.. But the. trap 
Was sprung too soon. The'schemé won’t work. There ‘will surely be 
a reaction. It is already working. The Irish’ see the hollowness of 
the professed: friendship. And what else could have been expected ? 
The Trish are not stupid. They can unravel the pretence as quickly 
as any other péople. © 

They know that there isnot now, there never was, any fondness in 
the mind or heart of the Puritan for the Irish. From the‘time’ that 
Oliver Cromwell, at the head of the fanatical “‘Roundhead ” Puritans, 
invaded Ireland, and abused, maltreated, robbed, and destroyed, while 
neither age or sex was safe whére he'and his went, when his’ sole ‘re- 
sponse to every appeal for pity was, “To hell or Connaught with 
you;” from that time till now,sthe same spirit of antagonism to’ the 
Irish has manifested itself wherever Puritanism gaihed even a tem- 
porary ascendency. See how the Puritans of Massachusetts love the 
trish and what, in general, he loves’ almost ‘as his life—his religious 
opinions and faith. “How does Puritanism love them? See this fond- 
ness for the Irish illustrated by the light of the burning Charlestown 
Convent, and in numerous other ways. Oh, yes, the Puritan loves 
the Irish with‘all the fondness which the wolf has for’ the lamb, and 
would give him the same protection and care; and the Puritan is the 
master spirit of modern Radicalism. Can oil and water mingle? 
Can night and darkness dwell together? Then may Radicalism, Puri- 
tanism, and the Irish element commingle. Such union would be re- 
garded as the eighth wonder of the world. But this union can neyer 
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be brought about; it is only by, deception that even the appearance 
can be prodnced. 

See how this is illustrated in. these passing events. The Radicals 
in and out of Congress have professed very great sympathy with the 
Trish—the Fenians—because they were balked in the Canadian in- 
vasion by, as is said, the proclamation of the President. 

Well, this was a consequence of the ‘neutrality laws upon the - 
statute books.” Mr. Ancona, a Democrat from Pennsylvania, intro- 
duced a resolution into the House directing the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, who are chiefly Radicals, with one of the ablest of their 
number, General Banks, as the chairman, to bring in a bill repealing 
all those neutrality laws, so that there need be no legal obstacle to the 
invasion of Canada, and even Ireland, of which they seemed so much 
in favor, and for preventing which they so much blame the President, 
Did the Radicals of the House vote at once for the repeal? Ob, no; 
but one of their number endeavored to substitute some other useless 
proposition. The previous question was called and sustained by them, 
and then the whole matter was referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs “to sleep the seep of death,” and this was done by the Radi- 
cals almost ina‘ body voting for the reference, while every Democrat 
in the House voted against it. Thus they dodged that matter, not- 
withstanding all their professions, and there, ever since, the resolution 
has quietly slumbered. : 

I knew that many of the men who went into, Canada had been 
captured. I feared the consequences might be very severe punish- 
ment. I had very good reason to believe, from the kindness of heart 
of the President, that he would.promptly take measures—only, of 
course, by solicitation and intercession—to have those men released 
or the punishment modified or mitigated. And what anxieties would’ 
be relieved if it were known the.President was interesting himself in 
behalf of these prisoners! Mothers and wives of those captured and. 
imprisoned ones would feel better if they could only know the eye of 
the Government was upon those, and its, good offices, its persistent 
efforts, put forth for their release or relief; and surely if the party in 
the majority in Congress were so anxious for Fenian success and en- 
largement and triumph, they would have been anxious to know that 
‘the President was doing something on this subject. The Democrats 

were all anxious to know that somethjng should be known as to the 
‘intentions and efforts of the Government in this matter. With the 
hope of having the correspondence between our Government and 
England on this subject laid before the people, and that the “ Fenians ? 
themsleves might see what the President was doing in this matter, I 
asked leave on Monday, June 25th, the day when resolutions might be 
offered, to which no objection was made, to offer a resolution requesting 
the President (if no incompatible with the public interests) to inform 
the. House what steps, if any, had been taken by the Government 
for the release of the Fenian prisoners in Canada. 

But I was not allowed to offer that resolution; objection being made, 
it would not be allowed to be voted on at all. Do you ask me who 
objected to a proposition so reasonable, so proper—one which would 
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give relief to so many despondent and bleeding hearts—one which, by 
some means getting to the ears. of the suffering prisoners in Canada, 
would mitigate their pain, by assuring them the great Government of 
the United States, although compelled by circumstances to prevent 
the invasion of a neighbor’s territory in time of peace, would still, as 
far as possible, throw around those taken prisoners in the act of inva- 
sion its kindest care, and do all in its power to obtain for them all possi- 
ble relief. L 

Who objected to the introduction of the resolution? Surely it 
could not have been those sure friends of the “ Fenians,” those who 
have *been so zealous lately to induce the belief that it was the Presi- 
dent and his friends who were crossing the path of Fenian progress 
and conquest! ‘It must have been the Democrats who objected! 
But no, my countrymen, the objection was made by your late found 
friends; it came from the Radical side of the House, and from them 
only. Came from those who were unwilling the neutrality laws should 
be repealed, so that you might have the chance to “‘pitch into” Hng- 
land and redress the wrongs of centuries. Came from those who ever 
denounced and maligned you, until now, fearing’ the loss of power, 
and seeking, by even false pretences, to win you to their support, so 
as, if possible, to save them from annihilation. Yet, unwilling publicly 
to fulfil private promises, or éven allow anything to be done for you 
if they can prevent it, they object to even a resolution of inquiry, as 
to what the Presinent is doing to mitigate the sufferings of your peo- 
ple. But even this they do covertly—they are afraid to be known 
openly as objecting to so reasonable a proposition. Hence the re- 
porter for the-Associated Press was requested not to give the names 
of the objectors, so that the Irish might not know who objected, and 
thus keep up the attempted delusion of Radical support of Irish free- 
dom. But the members of the House knew who objected, and the 
Globe of Tuesday, the 26th, notes the whole procedure. 

The fact is, the Irish, as a people, or the Fenians, as an organization, 
cannot rely on Puritanism, the chief support of Radicalism, for any 
aid, countenance, or friendship, unless so for as Radicalism is to be 
benefitted thereby. . ’ poe ieeenega SD : 

Laying aside his notes, Mr. Hogan said: I have read this much 
my countrymen, and yet I feel like—[cries of “Go on, go on.”] Look 
at the Irish in America, look at the necessity of their organizing them- 
selves. A pow€r in these United States for sixty years, they, by their 
prowess and power, have to a great. degree sustained and aided in 
carrying forward the principles of this Government. 

In 1776, which gave the world a declaration such as the history of 
man had never seen before, the Irish and the immediate descendants 
of Irishmen predominated in that convention. There were Irish in- 
tellect, and Irish courage, and Irish prowess; and there, too, in that 
immortal conclave, sat a man who, but a few years before, had come, 
poor, helpless, almost forsaken, to this country, and had to apprentice 
himself in order to pay his passage over; but he, with the industry, 
with the skill, with the courage and will of a true-born Irishman, | 
not only payed his passage money, but advanced to greatness ; and | 
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when that: immortal ‘conclave was elected, he,sat. proudly, among the 
magnates of; the land, andigave assurance date rosa that Leekinee 
‘were MEN, ). i | att Timid oi bo sic bi coke 
And where has not Irish bravery illustrated itgelfs on, what battle- 
field, from Ptscncy to the, bloody. Wilderness?,, Wherever men 
have fought, there Irishmen haye bared. their,hbosoms to the shafts. of 
death, and» never knew what it was to. turn, their backs upon.a foe, 
They have spread all over this land, illustrating” all sciences and all 
arts, found in alk the learned professions. .He' who fills the chair at 
this meeting is:a surgeon, and you were, among your speakers, to have 
Richard O’Gorman to-night. .Hverywhere they are found; and now let 
them unite and’ build up an Irish-American, element in this great con- 
federacy of States; let them sweep out. the destructive Radicalism 
that is seeking to overturn our liberties. You love that star upon 
that:green flag, that reminds you of the shamrock; and of the lovely 
isle which, for hundreds of years, has, been oppressed. by a power that 
ought never to have been laid upon it. But, here, on the other side, 
there isa flag. What are)those stars upon. it ?. . “they are States, and 
the whole thirty-six of them are to be restored tothe Republic of the 
United States. [Cheers.] Race 


For this, my countrymen, we have shed almost oceans of blood. - 


For this Corcoran, Meagher,,and others fought.,,. For. this Irishmen 
tore off every stitch of: clothing, all but, ther little breeches, and into 
the fight they went. . [Great cheers.] You foulee: the story of 
Fontenoy—when the Irish came, came victory and: triumph—and they 
-will rise again from their lethargy, and by the ballot,.as by the bullet, 
they will go forth:to rescue those glorious, stars and stripes, and to 
vindicate the declaration that {their Irish ancestors made. in ‘Philadel- 
-phia in 1776. [Cheers.] fear hs ne pat 

I have detained you longer than,T intended,There are seyeral 
other gentlemen to speak. There is. a.great work before you, Every 
-man’should put his shoulder to it, . Let,every man) constitute. himself 
a committee of one, and move'on the glorious column, Let unity of 
-sentiment be all over the country, all for our country, and nothing 
but our country, and, when that is restored, then for Ireland next. — 


depres 
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